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With Book III, Logical Outlines (pp. 365-477), we reach the ex- 
position of the Logic. This is simply an expansion of the author's 
treatment in the corresponding chapters of the first edition. There 
are no differences of interpretation, and the additions are largely in 
the way of illustration. But these chapters have been for many years, 
and still continue to be, the best exposition of Hegel's Logic that we 
have in English. The most noticeable improvement of the new 
edition seems to me to consist in the fact that the author has, to a 
much greater degree than formerly, made himself independent of the 
words and phrases which are the common possession of most writers 
of his school. And this is no small service, for the Hegelian phrase- 
ology has long proved a stone of stumbling to those within the fold as 
well as to those without. 

It is, however, difficult after all to forgive the author his sins of 
omission. It was perhaps not unreasonable to expect from Professor 
Wallace some critical estimation of the value of Hegel's method and 
results for the philosophical problems of our day. What must be 
our judgment of the Dialectical Method? Does Hegel provide a 
sufficient explanation of the transition from Logic to the Philosophy 
of Nature and of Spirit, or does that very transition show that Logic 
is not yet Metaphysics ? And what are we to make of that other 
problem, which Mr. Ritchie regards as perhaps the most urgent in 
any philosophical system, " to attempt to show how the One, the 
Eternal, the Real, manifests itself in the manifold appearances of 
time" (Phil. Review, vol. Ill, p. 28)? To these and other such 
questions, Professor Wallace has attempted no answer. 

J. E. Creighton. 

Conscience: an Essay towards a New Analysis, Deduction, and 
Development of Conscience. By Rev. J. D. Robertson, M.A., 
D.Sc. Vol. I. New Analysis of Conscience. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1894. 

The author of this work, evidently a man of fine ethical feeling, 
has been led to attempt a new analysis of conscience in the belief 
that here is to be found "the key to some of the most troublesome 
problems of the present day, both in theology and ethics." Admit- 
ting that " there have been great changes in the content of standards 
and sentiments in particular consciences," he yet holds "the exist- 
ence in all men, as men, of some sensibility to a moral as well as to 
other differences in action." Conscience may be defined provision- 
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ally as " the activity of the moral law in our sensibilities." Moral 
sensibility is distinguished from other forms of sensibility by its 
greater complexity and by its comprehensiveness, extending as it 
does "to all self-conscious beings and their activity." Within moral 
sensibility itself Mr. Robertson distinguishes two aspects, which he 
calls respectively "moral sense" and "sense of duty." This dis- 
tinction, suggested by Newman's Grammar of Assent seems to the 
author of great importance. By the former, moral distinctions are 
revealed and affirmed ; by the latter, moral demands are announced 
and enforced. All men possess both a " moral sense " and a " sense 
of duty." "A right and a wrong in actions, and a moral sense to 
see and feel them, are invariably present in men as men." Similarly, 
" the existence of a sense of duty " — meaning by this " a perception 
of obligation to some moral authorities, and an impulse or sentiment 
enforcing it — are " omnipresent factors in every sense of duty as 
such." It must be observed, however, (i) that the moral sense and 
the sense of duty invariably coexist, and (2) that, while the particular 
things which are distinguished as good and evil may differ, a good 
and an evil are recognized with intuitive self-certainty by all men as 
men. 

It is somewhat hard to understand why Mr. Robertson should 
exhibit so decided a preference for the term " sense " as expressive of 
what he also calls the " activities " of conscience. It is surely of great 
importance to mark off the moral consciousness as implying the 
activity of self-conscious reason, and this is certainly not done by 
the use of such terms as " moral sense " and " sense of duty." The 
author's language seems everywhere to rest upon a factitious separa- 
tion of the one self-conscious subject into separate " activities," which 
are no doubt said to be related, but which are never really reduced to 
unity. This is manifest even in his definition of conscience as " the 
activity of the moral law in our sensibilities." The moral law is 
spoken of as if it were something complete in itself apart from the 
rational subject, and were a cause somehow acting on or in the sub- 
ject susceptible to its influence. From this point of view it is natural 
to speak of a moral sense and a sense of duty. This way of conceiv- 
ing conscience obscures the fact, to which the author himself else- 
where refers, that nothing can have authority over the individual 
conscience which is not constituted by the activity of reason. The 
consciousness of moral obligation is not the effect of a prescribed 
law. What makes the author prefer the term " sense," seems to be 
the idea that reason is a purely formal activity ; but, if reason includes 
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the whole self-conscious nature, it cannot be formal, and hence, to say 
that conscience is the reason of the individual viewed in its relation 
to conduct, is surely a more adequate way of characterizing it than to 
speak of it as a " sense." Nor can I see any valid reason for separ- 
ating conscience into a moral sense and a sense of duty. In its 
former aspect, we are told, it is an emotional judgment of right and 
wrong, in the latter, an impulse and judgment of obligation. Surely, 
this is an inadequate statement of the fact. Before a man wills he 
judges an action to be right or wrong, but his judgment, if fully ex- 
pressed, would run thus : If I do this act, I shall do right or wrong. 
And when he has determined to act, he is simply carrying into effect 
what previously he contemplated. In the former case he makes a 
judgment of obligation just as much as in the latter case. And when 
he wills the act, surely he does not cease to judge it as right or 
wrong. Mr. Robertson speaks of the judgment as if it followed the 
act, and were one of condemnation. No doubt, when a man has done 
a wrong act, his conscience condemns him ; but surely not so, if he 
has done a good act. Thus, if we keep up the parallelism, we have 
(1) the consciousness of a conceived act as right before willing, (2) 
the consciousness of it as right in willing, (3) the consciousness of it 
as right after willing. If we are to give the term " moral sense " to 
an "emotional judgment of right and wrong," why should we need 
another term to express the same judgment ? If it is said that the 
"sense of duty" involves more than the "moral sense," the answer 
is, that at any rate it involves all that is implied in the latter, and 
hence the former is superfluous. 

Another and, I fear, a more fundamental defect in Mr. Robertson's 
analysis, is his distinction between the " formal " and the " material " 
constitution of conscience. When Mr. Robertson maintains that 
man as man distinguishes between right and wrong, I entirely agree 
with him ; but, when he goes on to contrast the conception of good 
and the sensibility to it with the conceptions and sensibilities which 
are additions in kind to the " original constitution," I am unable to 
follow him. It is obvious that any real separation between " form " 
and " matter " is impossible, and hence that a conception and sensi- 
bility having to do only with " form " is an absurdity. No doubt by 
a process of abstraction we can obtain the idea of a universal good, 
the consciousness of which is common to all men, but it is merely 
the idea of the possible determinations of the good, all of which are 
definite goods. I do not think that the absoluteness of morality can 
be justified in this way. Morality is not the subsumption of particu- 
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lar acts under the abstract conception of the good, but the conscious- 
ness of the good as realized or as realizable in particular acts which 
are conceived as essential to the completeness of the rational self. 
And even if there were an abstract good, such as our author seems 
to posit, how could there be any "sensibility" to it? Conscience 
does not judge action in general but particular acts. There can be 
no greater absurdity than a conscience which is sensitive to abstract 
goodness and badness. If our author would only be true to the 
principle that self-conscious reason is originative, he would have no 
difficulty in seeing that the development of conscience, like the 
development of knowledge, is not in the way of a specification of an 
abstract good, but in the growing consciousness of a good which is 
manifested in the particular from first to last, so that particular and 
universal are correlative aspects of the one concrete whole. Neither 
the civilized man nor the savage has any consciousness of a good 
that is absolutely unchanging, but only of a good which he conceives 
as the highest expression of practical reason, and therefore as bind- 
ing absolutely upon himself. j 0HN W atson. 

Spinoza. Par Leon Brunschvicg, ancien eleve de l'Ecole 
normale supe'rieure, Professeur agrege' de philosophic au lycee de 
Tours. Ouvrage couronne' par l'Acade'mie des Sciences morales et 
politiques. Paris, Ancienne Librairie Germer Bailliere et Cie., 
Felix Alcan, Itditeur, 1894. — pp. 224. 

The continued interest in Spinoza, not only as an imposing figure 
in the History of Philosophy, but as the author of a metaphysical 
system which still, for certain minds, points toward a satisfactory 
solution of the world-problem, is borne witness to by the present 
volume. While the book is wholly of the nature of an exposition, 
one feels that the author takes rather a living than a merely historical 
interest in the philosopher. Indeed, all too often one feels the 
weight of the author's ' deadly seriousness,' and, while frankly con- 
fessing to the great significance of the system for present as well as 
for past speculation, wishes that it could have been regarded some- 
what more objectively. 

M. Brunschvicg has one very important qualification as an ex- 
positor of Spinoza. He has a most intimate acquaintance with the 
philosopher's works. Almost every page bristles with references 
designed to substantiate the interpretation which he offers. It is 
probably owing to the great number of references which he feels it 



